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ABSTRACT 

This document is a description of the New England 
Program in Teacher Education (NEPTE) , which is a six-state regional 
program intended to improve the quality of teacher education in New 
England. The main focus of the NEPTE staff is its state field agents. 
Activities of the field agents include the following: workshops; 
evaluation of proposals; the monitoring and evaluating of projects; 
presentations of data to concerned groups; conferences with state 
department of education officers and representatives of all teacher 
education institutions in the stAte; and meetings with NEPTE project 
directors, deans of education at major institutions, and school 
superintendents. Topics at various meetings at which the field agents 
have participated have included proposed changes in preservice 
programs, personnel selection for site roles, and proposals for 
secondary school teacher training. The field agent is regarded as one 
having expert knowledge about a practice or being an expert 
practitioner himself. (JA) 
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Tho Now En£;lAnd Program in Tdacher Eduo&tion (NEPTS) is a six-stato 
regional program intended to improve the quality of teacher education in 
Now England, Funded by the Now £:ngland Regional Cosamission and incor- 
porated as a non-profit corporation in 1970| NEPTS has established a 
M±dQ variety of projects and activities dosir>ned to strengthen the educa- 
tion of teachers* NEPTE is governed by a tv;cnty-four member Boeurdf four 
from each state f all of whom are %ippointod by their governors • Half of 
the Board members are professional; halff community-based* 

In September, 1971 the staff of N£fT£ consisted of a director, an 
associauo director, an oscocutivo cissistant and two fiold agents who con- 
currently held the title of assistant director. In September, 1972, the 
staff consisted of a director, two associate directors, an executive 
asoistimt, and six field agents; tliese additions indicated that most 
additions to staff had occurred in the field rather than in central staff. 
This action iu^cmonted I^PT£'a philosophical empliasis whj.oh has from the 
beginning been on being a field-focused organization. 

There are some current national trends which suggest that roles analo- 
gous to that of the I^PTE field agent are increasingly important. It 
is vital, therefore, that 2QSPTE state clearly its own experience with 
and development of the field agent. Uhat follows is an account describ- 
ing the hi8toz7t philosoi^, and implementation of the NEPTE field agent 
concept. 

The Bo/^innin.fts 



Thd first 2EPXE Board of Directors i and subsequent ones as well, was 
inoperative re^sordi&e its vttah that 13E?T£ not become a heavily centralized 
bureaucratic profiram* It ar/sued that subsequent staff appointments after 
the director* associate director, and executive assistoni; (1970) be field* 
based* Subsequently, the next two appointments «(1971} were field agent- 
assistant director positions, one housed in the Maine State Department of 
Education and the other at Hhodo Island Collo£o« The specifics whereby 
it developed 'that I^ainc and Rhode Island becoioo the first sites selected 
are rather coinplcx to describe here, but the result actualized the Board's 
desire that appointmento bo f icXd-baoed. 

Durinc the first year of field asent activity (1971-72) the United 
States Office of Educatiop aakcd if cc:ii;inuation proj^sal for 1972- 

75 i^icht c:.:i:lorc a pl^n ;;h!-.*cby a specific Jpccialiot ascnt voyld be placed 
in each of the K-w En^ljAnd state Both tho co.i:iivtVincy and placwrtunt of 
the a6«nt v.ould bo acrcwd upon bcwv;;'cn each of iVi;; chief «tate echool 
officcsrs and lUOTiS* Ovf.r a'perioU'of ccvoi'^l wwvUia, a pi'oposal cucx'fjed 
callirs fo*- tix Xiuld a£;cnto, each viith a cp^jcific competency agret^d upon 

by the s'ia'co ha a priority need and I'n2n*E aa a relevant program area» In each 

• • • . f»». 

case, the field a^ont vras to spend 6o per cent of his time on state 
'ta&lcs and ^tO per cent of his time on regional (XiDFX'IS) tasks* The agreed 
upon competency foci were: (1) Resource Dcvclop;uent, Idaine; (2) 5i- 
liu^nml Education, Connecticut; (;^) Perforatanco Based Teacher Education, 
lUiodo Island? (k) Evaluation, Vormontj (5) Kstropolitan Staff Develop- 
ment, Massachusetts; and (6) Leadership Training, New Hampshire* 

General Ta^ks 

The prcscnoo of the five new I^?T£ field agents makes the defini- 



tion of rolo and functioning of staff an easier task. Much of the field 
acent role grows from the then existing practice of central staff. . During 
the first year of NEPTS operations, central staff spent a great deal of 
time in field work. Some of these activities included participation in 
workshops, evaluation of proposals, presentations of data and the like to 
concerned groups, monitoring and evaluating projects. In addition there 
were the general administrative duties within the organization itself. The 
tasks that fit ur*dcr such categories, however, Lccountod for only a small 
portion of the tine of NEPTE staff. 

There were other lOnds of activities less f ..oeptible to facile descrip- 
tion. They incx'cascd during the second year whc\i two field agents were 
added. Ofbentinies, these activities appeared in the staff report to the 
luiPTE Board as "met with Conraisaxoner," "met witli Advisory group in Maine," 
"visited educational conaultant eiroup," and the like. Oliere was evidence of 
considerable staff activity in such areas; but there was little indication 
of what took place, what was the intent, and what was the intended or final 
result. On occasion, oonie of these emerged as projects, such as the Boston 
Children's Kospital Project, a project designed to demonstrate tlio po- 
tential of alternative training environments for teachers, both prc-service 
and in-service. As often as not, there was little direct subsequent 
contact bettvecn the JJliPTE staff person and the group or person met with; 
sometimes at a later date, a contact would cnyuo and this would usually 
be followed by another chert or extended wcoting in turn follovied by a 
sporadic kind of relationship. It became difficult to describe and 
delineate these relationships, but they seewcd oftentimes to grow out of 
the need of the group or individual for the Ivind of organizational develop- 
ment help or training that IffiPaS staff were export :.n. The KEm staff 
p<>rson«8 presence at one of the meetings wa:j usually the result of 
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& oall for assistanoo, for clarification, or 4ust for the informal presence 
of someone involved in educational chance* ^e more NEFTE was perceived 
as a service oriented orcanization, the /greater the increase in the demand 
for these vasuoly defined services* Hovrevcr, as time went on, staff was 
able to categorize a nuinbar of the requests. Most of them corresponded 
to what Intimately became the competency areas of the field agents* 

Hew Sttitt - 

ThQ rcpori^cd activities *of new staff m&uibcrs in the person of the field 
agents have nadd viaiblo some of vrhat was taking place in these instances* 
Because the field agents are in the moat part people X'^ith a particular 
speciality such as perfom;anco based teacher education^ it has been easy 
to watch the part of their role that is related to a special expertise* 
The field agent is rogardod aa one having expert laiowledge about a practice 
or haixiz an expert practitioner hiiai;elf • Ilis rcD.aticnships with clients 
result from their desire to know soacthing or their desire to have him 
porfora a task for them. Jxi this way, tlie transaction becomes highly 
visible. 1-iuch of what happened in early .1'}.BPTE activity with, regard to 
relationships bet^rccn central NSPTiS staff end people in the field was of 
a similar nature, but it was difficult tlion to pin down the nature of the 
relationships* very often, the people in the field were seeking broadly 
based expertise \fith no particular focus on a staff person's previous 
cosipotency. Hathcr, people in the field V70re responding to a kind of 
generalized availablity and apparent confidence that sojae kind of help 
would ensue* Very often, the activity, that ensued v;as that of the KEPTE 
staff person directing t^xe individual or group to a resource where the 
service or resource v;as readily available* It was r^re that the IJEFTS 
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staff person porfomcd tho function himself* It is clear in retrospect that 
dwrins the earlier tir.s, NiSPTE staff members were heavily used by people 
in the field for the ia}ids of resourooa thoy thovt^t such rovins personnel 
should bo in touch with. The tranoaction is easier tQ watch presently be* 
cause the scope of vision has ciarrowcd somewhat; that is, the field agents 
carry with them a particular labol indicating a specific expertise* Their 
presence makes dear a part of the function that KEPTE staff fulfills 
external to the projects and planned KEPTS activities* 

Roorniir.'.snt 

Because of tlie ti&ual delay in processini> a federal crant, KBFTE and 
the states were unable to be^in a serious sc^ ch for candidates until mid 
and lato oprinG* Aniiovuiccir.cnts of vacan- ui. wuid job descriptions v;ore 
sent to who placement of*:lccs of laajor schools of education, professional 
organisations, ar*d pualicatxous* 

The relvrns, as is the case in the preecjit Job market, were considerable 
vtiiii over three hundred rcaporuies* Some Board racmbers and all staff care- 
fully screened the applications, la each /;zisa, a lone pattern of interview 
and negotiations ensued* Each candidate hac'. to bo a xcptable not only to 
NEPa'a but to the respective state as well* Finally, in September — two 
months after the hoped for date of Jul:* 1, 1972 — all six field agents 
v;ore on the Job* 

The ITork Itself 

T1\Q tasks of each of the field agents, as outlined in the proposal, are 
ipipossiblo* TkiC broadly wr itten Job descriptions were the results of state 
dcpdrt*&:;int and I^PrS pursoiiiiol conferences* Written to include the views of 
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all» thoy &v;alted tho performance of individuals in order to attain some 
focus and closure* 

11EPT£*9 cxporionco vd.th tho tvvo field aconts in 1971-72 had evidenced 
tho iiqpoasibility af fully delineating the field agent's role, if ho were 
to function effectively. A larce block of the first two field agents* timo 
vas spent on tasks not or'icinal!' lou^ht of a'h their tasks* ^e Rhode 
Island field agent, for insta:icc» spent over seven full working days 
responding loinimall^'' to rocional interests in Performance Based Teacher 
Education* The Kaino field accent spent tiriio helping several groups 
develop an effective r« iuv-.tiirU-tiv.* )rojcct bo-trd fo*" fiuiuvd prograius* 

There arc ways in ;:hich all iriDl^IK staff have acted like field agontn, 
a fact which nmde initial, staff i;«tu2*action easier because a coooion experi- 
cuce existed* In the enrly cionths of tho proci'am, 'the director and asso- 
ciate director viera busily attcwpting to respond to regionally stated needs 
and questions \>7hile at the some t:Uns they v;cro attorapting to launch soao 
of IvEPT£:*s early programs* I^SSPTS vrns a new resource for tho region, and 
indeed many people treated it like a resource to bo used* They sent let- 
ters, biade inciuiries, roQUc:>tcd staff visits* If each of tlie ti-xenty- 
four member Beard told only t^co people about KKn'E, there was an iauiodiate 
potential of '-'B vicitr; Ic-i* a r»tiij'i* of t"*o. K.\ch Boc.rd jn.iabiir, in fact, 

told raore than two* The central staff of two quickly evolved a style of 
repponding to requests that has bccoiuo chart-oteristic of K£PT£ and, in 
p:irt, helped shape tho Fiold Agent Proposal* ^\'hcn the staff felt that a 
request was both gerniano to NISPTE's purposes and appropriate to staff 
sliills, then a direct, active on-site response was made* VJhon a request 
v;as relevant to IXTT?^ but not in lino v/ith staff conpctencies or interests, 
ti>en staff sought appropriate help in the region* Pollo\*-up to these 
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asaistins moves was made, and over time a liot of effective resource 
people has been aocumlatcd. Oi\ still other occasions, staff mentally 
stored the request for help and then surfaced it again when several similar 
inquiries were made, thus indicfctins a regional interest, problem, or 
opportunity. The concern for Open Education would be an example of the 
last practice, etartins with a question early in the year, developins into 
a lictins of "Open Concept" schools, and resultins in a regional conference 
on Opon Education. That first year tau^lit NKPTE staff that the six New 
England states would probably continue vuxwittingly to make impossible de- 
jaando on staff time, that new staff mowbers ohould not consider themselves 
only as csiperta in a pcvrticular conipctency or rssidcnto of a particular 
state, and that people flexible enough to fill multiple roles could 
accosipliBh raaiiy tasks while ostensibly doinG*or4C. 

The field agent role, then, is one that has evolved from NEPTE's own 
original staff roles. The addition of field agents theoretically makes it 
possible to extend the activities of the original staff three-fold. 

A Closer Loo'v 

IVhat, specif ically, do field agents do? The following description is 
a fairly typical ten-day seciuenco for a IIEPTE field agent. The events de- 
scribed occurred with ten consecutive days of v;ork for one field agent. 
(A) One and one-half days spent with a state department of education of- 
ficer and representatives of all teacher education institutions in the state. 
The field agent was in a quasi-consultart role during that time as the group 
considered changes in procedures for approval of teacher education programs 
in the state. (B) One day in another state durir.r. which the field agent 
mot v/ith two K?:PTE project directors, the dean of education at a major 
institution, and several sui>orint. indents. Topics included proposed changes 
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in pre-servico proErasaa, pei^sonnol seXoction for site roles t axul a pro* 
I>osal for secondary school teacher training* (C) Attendanoe at a I^EPTS 
Board meeting, (D) Koctin:;9 witii another dean of a school of education* 
a project steering ooosaittoe, and ti^o project directors* (B) Two days 
in the office spent in vdrtin^ notes and reports, regarding all the 
neetincs that had talicn place* 

Of the activities describcdf only the writing; of the notes reached 
any closure. The o'Uier cxpsrianccs all ended on an ainbiguous note; some 
with an indication of 'oho need for another mcotins, others with a request 
for materials and services » still others wore more momentary meetings per- 
haps related to some past or future pro£ra;a dcvclopaicnt effort and perhaps 
not. Each of them filled a need for the person or agency served) for often 
the action occurred because someone had roqucstcd it* But one of the 
acab:) guitics of some of the service roles in VSZVTii is precisely the lack of 
closure, the oftentimes uncertainty \7ith regard to the success of the inter- 
vcntion* Very often 'the indication of success or fail\ire becomes clear 
oiily Vbhcn a subsequent follow-up activity is held* If the KEPT2 agent is 
invited, he can usually feel it is a result of iiis performance at the first 
activity. If he is not invited to participate? He can ignore it; he can 
feel a sense of failure and attempt to analyze it; he can take credit for 
having helpsd the process get as far as it has* V^'hatever he does to either 
face the fact of failure or look for excuses, he must recognize that not all 
interventions are goixvi to be successful* 

^0 primary point, though, is that the field agent must be self- 
starting and self-sustaining to a very high degree* Very often he will get 
little assistance in beginning to work out a px'oblcm and little direct en- 
coui'agemcnt, praiae, or reward as an activity rf.oves from vision to fullfill- 
ment* Others Mill expect a high degree of the rbility to sustain oneself in 
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diffioultios* Finally tlic client will ontieipato direct i^nsadiaite 

profossioual rArticipa'^iou and contributions Tm^ thd field agent* 

The cffcctivonosa of tlie fiold aconta has depended in part on the train* 
inc end early experioneoa; more intportant, though, are those oharacteristies 
they brought to the Job as part of their past*^ ^he following are a listing 
of characteristics that x^qvq used as criteria in the selection process: 

(a) Tolcx^anoc for e^ibiguity: the role of a field agentf however oom* 
pletoly a proposal will describe it 9 will bo an \indofined ono in 
t}ic initial o-;;a:;cs, Bcuausc he v;ill be v;orIcinc out of a small 
staff, peer and orsanizutional supi-Jort nr4 roles definition will be 
minimal* iSucli aitaatic*i3 arc at h:-:;t taiblcuovu* . In general, this. 
ch<*irafttcr:l«tlo v;a3 as:?»'jr.scvd lai*c«ily "Ihi'suGh an /malysis of candi- 
cl£it'.;3' i'lVJVioar* vrqrlc c>Li.ji.^.?jiencoj, Pcoj;lv with a history of low 
ri»k Joba, for in Sconce » were JudGv'ii to b;^ unlikoSy to pos^t&ss 
hir»h tolci^anco for aiubi£,niity# 

(b) Kccosnition and avoidfoico of hioravchical limitations: A field 
accnt v;orK8 in all the levels of on edwcational hierarchy and 
Utust thus be aware of the real end isaa^ined levels. Yet his 
function is to serve all levels} thus ha aust be neither the 
tool of the higher levels nor the advocate of tlic lov;er levels. 
Bather, he mu&t vorli in such a way as to be useful to all. 

lie imast see hiir.self as serving a furiction rather than bein^ a 
level on an ir^-:(;incd hieri^rchy. il^ain, this was assessed in terms 
of previovis roles as well as, of course, candidate statements. 

* 

WVTB was seeking individuals who had learned to live in conflict- 
inc> authority cn'/ironmcnts. »; 
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Area of expertise: A field accent ou^lit to havo a reoosnizablQ 
Blcill ill which he hiasolf has confidonco* This attribute is 
highly valuable in dcmoiiotratixic; specific conpetenoies. He 
i&ust al&o posfiOSB the quality of not beings skill^bound; that 
ia» ho must be able to movo into other *aroas of competency as 
Vfoll as to see tho transfer arp^^ots of his own skill* This 
turned out to bo the thine t'.s candidate went back to for ex- 
amples and illustrations in tlic pan lnte:i*view structure used* 
In several cases this tui\ied out to bo quite different from v/hat 
tho caudiuatcs* papers had indicated* 

Respect for the potential of educational studies and research com- 
bined with okcpticisa of much research: A field acent must have 
a trust that not all invcivUious need to ba redone because he 
laioufi ti^at sorue research efforts havo produced substantial re- 
sults. At the r.cJT.:i time ho must be sufficiently prudent to know 
that many studico have pA-oduccd no ansvrcrc* This quality proved 
difficxilt to asijcas* The apparent success in tcras of finding 
people with thiw o.ufility n :iy h -. as iif.:ch a result of the IdJids of peo- 
ple \.-ho cou-;hw 2vv:i fK as it uao Uio i'<-;»u3.t v'>f any conscious stratogy. 
Dcwonatratcd ability and desire to v;orl: vrith people cooperatively! 
Vftiilc in one sense a field ascnt v;orks in a lonely environment, he 
is constantly iJiteractinc wi'tii people and care-fully listening to 
thcja at A-aiyiiic raaces of closeness (aid cooperation. This inter- 
action Riust bo characterized by the n font's preference , not his 
tolerance* This quality vms assessed lareoly throiich inteinriews 
and iiiQ interaction there* 



(f ) Aooept&nce of postponed gratification: A field agent rarely haa 
the teacher* 8 satisfaction of daily feedback on tasks* fie oust 
be able to function as a solf-starter relying on his own initia- 
tive for continuation of activity. This quality was visible in 
terms of the kinds of tasks and role that candidates had previ- 
ously sought for themselves* 
NEPTS field agents have had a training experience that characterized 
the training given earlier appointed staff: a fox^r meetings and planning 
sessions follox^cd quickly by total imoiorsion in the field* The field 
agents have had a series of onc-on-one placemsnts throughout the region 
\d.th soaio of the district elements that compose the agent* s constituency* 
The intention was to develop an c^erionce that vrlll force the issues of the 
year-lo:ig experience to tdio surface* They have also had short-term stays 
in several centers or programs in the region* Verbal and written reports 
after tlie facts bcsuwcon field agents and central staff are maintained 
continuously and intensively* 

V/hnt. Hag Bonn Loomed 

Those remarks are being written at the mid-point of the second year 
of Field Agent activity* . The question of what has been learned is ai>- 
propriate* 

Some of the loamingu have been things wo tliought we -would learn* 
It V7as predicted that the amount of time an agent spent in the state and 
on KBPTB tasks would vary somewhat from state to state and also be some- 
thing that states v;ould increasingly attempt control. To a dcgreoi this 
has happened. Field agon bo have, ao predicted, leaned in whichever direc- 
tion they felt their own long-term development has lain* Tabbed with a 
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label of a particular skill, thoy havo not become involved in a wide range 
of activities in thoir ixspoetivo states. Demands on central staff time 
have been at least as great as in the past with the resTilt that large 
blocks or time to spend v.*ith field agents have not been available. 

These are more negative Icarnin^ja. There, have been positive ones as 
well. It has been learned that Given sufficient sanction, status and sxip- 
port, a field agent V7ill develop a powerful array of practices, constitu- 
tcnts, products, and functions. A specific illustration: one of the field 
agents has developed a presentation inclxidinc text and visuals of his 
coaipotency area; planned Jointly with state dcpartacnt personnel the hold- 
ing of three workshops and conferences; assisted the state consnittee on 
teacher certification; served ca a frequent resource in the two ncichborins 
states* All the activities, in addition to the nortnal duties, took place 
within the past tv:o montlis. 

KEFJiS has learned that itG impact, in the scnce of being widely Icnowa 
as a participant and contributor, is imiicasurably enhanced by the addition 
of field agents who attend numcx-cua functions for a variety of reasons. 
Curiously, -they are identified ac "IJEPTE people" which, of course, achieves 
this desired spread of influence factor. 

Finally, it has been learned for the throe zoillioncth time in huiaan 
history that;progi'ani quality is I'elated to person quality* '-Che dual assign- 
siont of personnel to both I^I^ and a state could provide a narveloiui dis- 
cuise for inactivity by claiming to bo busy for either organization. NEPTE's 
chief good fortune has been in securing as field agents six individuals who 
havo well served two masters. 
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In addition to the ^''ield A^cnt Project, HEPTE has over twenty other 
projects in New England* A significant result of the field a^ent activity 
ia behavior chance in some project directors* They have begun to develop 
activities in which they zo to other projects for training and support. 
In an informal sense » KEPTE has ten other field agents. 

All six states have indicated an interest in continuing the relation- 
ship, and the state comissioners have signed a proposal for 197>-7^» 
requesting the same kind of project* There vtave other things that could 
have been done id.th the laoney; the choice of the states to continue the 
dovolopaent of field agents is a positive endorsement of the first yearns 
activities* 

It is pretty dear that nobody should consider a twen-tqr-year career 
as a field agent* The dcisands, the travel, sud the continued lack of 
closure woxild probably be debilitating in the long run. But for an early 
and mid-career position, it has many advantages* For an organization, 
seeking to broaden its sphere of influence, it is an admirable vehicle* 
For a group of comsunities or states seeking to share information, practices, 
and resources with an agency, it is a woricable arrangement* 

Tho Last Word 

One of tho staff, in a reflective and v/himsical way, recently 

described a field agent's activities in a paper called "A Day in the Life 
of a Field iigent*" It is as appropriate a point to end as any* 

A Day in the Life of a Field Agent 

I awoke to see the sun rising over a meadovr 5n one of the three northern 
states. Broalcfast was at 8:00 an with a project director and one of his 
people. The topic of the mooting had been v.^.-TJ-oly referred to the evening 
before (11:00 pm) when the project director finally dropped me off at the 
motel* 

The other person whom I had not previously met — arrived first* I 
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rccocnized him by his bricht inQuirin/j eyes. Another method I used was the 
vho-thc-hcll-else-voiad-bc-hore-at-7s^5 '^-^ ^»ith-a-bricfease-in-his-hand and 
a-forlorn-look-oa-his-faoe one. I have found this a useful way to recosnize 
atransors in strange notola. 1 vorkcdi ±x> v;a.s George* I introduced inyself; 
and we sat do^t-n to await Bill, the project director. T'b'hat do you say at 
7:^5 aw to so:acone you have never met before? I .usually say somethins 
about Gcorcc HcGovcm or Richard I^ixon. Tliis momins I said somethiss about 
G8or£;e HcGovemv 

We chatted a bit and I was able to dolivep what I hoped would be the 
first of xny c^oat lines that dr.y: "Look, I'm no chauvinist, bvt America io 
the only country I have." Having established my potential for utterinc the 
bon mot, I was ready to £o to brcalcfast when ]^11 showed up. 

The breakfast ir.cotin,'; quicl:*iy becair.e a busineca mectins as George, 
botv;ecn bites of sa\;ua,':;c'3 and cjr;s, explained how he vrould lil;e to vary his 
role ncxv> year witiiin the lT£?rii; fuiidcd program, IJiicn he forcot something, 
Bill v;ould pron;pt hi;.!. After tv:o cgcs, fotu.'' toasts, throe cups of coffcd 
and t;v'o sausaccs, Georiio laid his laiifo and fork dovm and said, •'Well, 
that's it." I looked at Bill to sec vjhat else would be offered. Bill 
said, "Yeah, that' a about it." They looked at mo for some sort of response 
and I looked for the waitress for some more coffee. 

One hour later, I had aslied about fifteen quectiono, made five or six 
directive observations like, "I'U aocmQ to me,* purely as an outsider, that 
yow v;ould appear lc::!S patronizing if . . ." The questions were ones likes 
"V;"ho ic bcirc tivincd to fill your role v;hcn you tire of it?" Or "How many 
tcachcrn have said thoy lil;c this idea?" At the end of the hour, we reached 
an acrcc-.iicnt that Gc.oi'ce v:a3 fioii*j to produce a three-page statement describ- 
ing his plan, inclicatiufr ito cup.uacod advantnces. Bill and ho v;ould meet 
asain vrith me and t}ion present the idea to the steering committee or abandon 
the plan or modify it or vjhatcvcr action scetned appropriate. 

The reut of the day v?ao spent in visiting with t\;o different school 
superintendents iallrin:; cut the implications of a novy state plan, some ways 
the project could effect chenge, and some local problems. 

vrnat vjas the dry -rorth and hov; had it conio about? hot me ansvrer the 
last Question fir:;t. It h?'.d probably cosio about bccavicc of a relationship 
of traot and affection built up over the last year. In this case the 
director i;as not askln:i my presence because of the expectation of funds. 
At ono point dxjrin^ the day he observed that "getting ten bucks out of him 
(rr.o) is like getting blood from a stone." (I vrinccd at his metaphor but 
applauded hie scntir.cnt. ) The day had been carefully constructed so as to 
plrxc iiic ill throe key r.tictinga and provide n.uch time for reactive statements 
tovrards the end of each meeting, i-iy guess is that thin occurred because of 
(a) a trust relationship built on respect and paot contributions, (b) a 
local need for responsive outside input, (c) an outside sanction of sorts 
for the director's role, (d) a clear expectation of a specific statement 
from the field agent based on past e?;pericncc. 

Mud the day vrortiU/hile? T'his is an imrjossiblo question to ansvrer 
cpecifieally. The tiirco meetings ended aroicably v;ith thanlia expressed. 
A subiu.qucnt product in the way of a paper o)' a proposal or a worlcsbop is 
anticipated in each case. X learned a considerable amount about rural 
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school systcLis and their atren^hs utid woaluiesses* i^nother aeries of 
rolationahipa for mPX'ii Mi,a furthered* (Qucfitiont with a dt&ff of ten* who 
needs ftjrthcr relationships?) 

The personal qualities necessary for such a day are as follovrs: (l) 
Inordinate patience witli the necessarily slow detailinc of the various 
"stories «" (2) Clear listening; skills as evidenced by an occasional inter- 
ruption for clarity or cmphaaisj (3) Willini^ness to forego temporary leader- 
ship in "obvious" solution situations for loxin-torn relationships; (k) 
Skill in succinct, clear exposition of one's own point of view when appro- 
priate; (5) Acccptaneo of a lack of clooxa^e with regard to the value of 
one*s own role in such meetings; (6) Tolerance for beins used for such 
purposes as a sounding board* a reactor, and sometimes a neuter. 

The day ended vrhen I drove into xay driveway; it v;as raining by that 
time. The day really ended when, minutes later « my \-7ife said: "VJIiat did 
you do today, dear?" I dunno; I dunno. 



